TWO SYMPHONIES

excuse them for not being here to receive you; but we
dine early."

"But you, Mademoiselle? I'm afraid I have kept you
up late."

"Oh, Fm accustomed to it," she said without turning
round. She had preceded me into the halL 'Terhaps you
would like to take something?"

"I must admit I have not dined."

She showed me into a vast dining-room, where a
respectable supper was laid out.

"At this time of night the kitchen fire is out; and in
the country one must put up with what one can get."

"But it all looks excellent/' I said, sitting down to a
pkte of cold meat. She herself settled sideways on a chair
near the door; and during the whole time I was eating
she stayed there, her eyes lowered, her hands crossed on
her knees, in the deliberately assumed attitude of an
underling. Several times when there was a pause in our
uphill conversation, I apologized for detaining her; but
she gave me to understand that she was waiting to clear
away after I had finished:

"And how would you find your room all by yourself?"

I was making as much haste as I could and taking
double-sized mouthfuls, when the door into the hall
opened and a grey-haired priest with a rude-featured
but pleasant face came in. He came towards me with
outstretched hand.

"I was not going to put off the pleasure of welcoming
our guest till to-morrow. I did not come down sooner
because I knew you were talking to Mademoiselle Olyrnpe
Verdure," he said, turning towards her with what looked
like a teasing smile, while she sat with pursed-up lips
and a wooden expression on her countenance*

"But now that you have finished eating," he went on,
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